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Continued from page 198. 

daring example of his idea of modulation, he 
never fails to carry his intention home to the 
audience : in all cases, the scenes described by 
the music are vividly placed before them. The 
style of recitative is one of the novelties in the 
construction of this oratorio — the phrases in which 
partake of a melodious character, certainly with- 
out much regard to rhythm. The policy of 
departing from the elder models of this class of 
writing may be questioned, but there is little 
doubt that monotony is, by its adoption, avoided. 
Our individual opinion, after a perusal of the 
score, is — that the composer puts forth claims in 
this oratorio which entitle it to be ranked amongst 
the most remarkable and original sacred works of 
the day. Mr. Pierson is possessed of that with- 
out which greatness can never be attained — 
genius ; and, let his objectors demur as they may, 
his position, with experience and perseverance, is 
assured. Personally, we know nothing of Mr. 
Pierson — professionally, we feel quite sure we 
shall be better acquainted : his oratorio is the 
corner stone to his reputation — and the edifice 
will be lasting. 

We should, nevertheless, like it understood, 
that Mr. Pierson's mode of illustrating his ideas 
is not always the mode we should recommend or 
approve : there are peculiarities in the work, 
which ill-natured criticism has distorted into the 
perversion of the principles of musical construc- 
tion, but which for the effect they produce may 
be likened to the odd style of expression — or 
rather word-coining — to be found in the works of 
all our best poets. This remark will sufficiently 
realize to the mind of the reader our idea of the 
character of the new oratorio. If our young 
musicians would only trust more to their own 
powers, and shake off the impression which the 
works of Mendelssohn have made on their ima 
gination, we should have more confident hopes of 
the perpetuity of our modern school of music. 

That this oratorio will never be a very great 
favourite with vocalists we can readily believe — 
the author's intention having evidently been to 
produce a complete sacred musical drama, the 
interest of which is to be found in the illustration 
of the great events which are recounted in the 
text : the plan thus formed would necessarily 
curtail the opportunities for individual display. 
A proof to the writer that the author has suc- 
ceeded in his object, was the fixed and studious 
attention paid, on its last performance, to the de- 
scriptive instrumental compositions, and to the 
progress and working out of the story generally. 

Haying thus given a general opinion of the 
oratorio, it becomes our duty to place before the 
reader briefly our impression of the merits of its 
performance by the new society, which has already 



to the rising talent of England, has done, and will 
in future doubtless do, much for the art. 

The soprano music was entrusted to Miss Louisa 
Pyne, assisted by Mrs. Endersohn — the alto to 
Miss Dolby ; the tenor divided between Signor 
Gardoni and Mr. Lockey; the bass between Herr 
Staudigl and Mr. Lawler. The most interesting 
of the soprano music is an air, " Of the rock that 
begat thee," which occurs early in the oratorio, 
and a solo in the third part, "And he thatsitteth," 
each of which was made a prominent feature by 
the charming treatment it received from Miss 
L. Pyne ; in the last-mentioned solo, the pathos 
and sentiment infused into the concluding phrase 
were remarkable. Mrs. Endersohn's task was 
but short, and she acquitted herself of it credit- 
ably. Mr. Lockey sustained the burthen of the 
tenor music : the two best songs fell to the lot of 
Gardoni, in the second act — in one of which he 
received an encore, a well-earned tribute for his 
graceful and feeling version of both words and 
music — the former of which it was evident he 
had attentively studied. Mr. Lockey's portion of 
the music was certainly less interesting, which 
may partly account for the moderate effect pro- 
duced. Staudigl's fine voice and correct style 
were well developed in the solos ; nor must we 
omit to offer our testimony also to the subdued 
rendering of his part in the concerted music — a 
secret worth knowing, and a principle worth 
practising by many of our vocalists. Mr. Lawler 
is also entitled to a good word. The band were 
well up to their work — the chorus, considering 
the number, satisfactory ; the basses are perhaps 
the least efficient: the semi-chorus gave their 
music with wonderful tact — from their readiness 
and certainty we imagine that the members of it 
were unmixed with amateurs. Mr. Benedict's 
fine reading of the score, and his direction of the 
work generally, were worthy all praise. 

Vernon. 



PERFORMANCE OF "JERUSALEM'* IN EXETER 
HALL. 
The generally favourable opinion expressed in this 
journal respecting the oratorio of Jerusalem, on the oc- 
casion of its performance at our last festival, was fully 
confirmed by the second performance in Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. The immense hall was filled in 
every part, and numbers of people stood in the passages. 
A large party was present from this city. — On Mr. Bene- 
dict, the conductor, and the principal vocalists, Miss 
Dolby, Miss L. Pyne, Mrs. Endersohn, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Lawler, Signor Gardoni, and Herr Staudigl making their 
appearance, they were greeted with prolonged applause. 
At Norwich the performance had the great advantage of 
Madame Garcia's genius and experience. Instead of her, 
Miss Louisa Pyne was engaged. Herr Staudigl took the 
parts sung by Mr. Weiss, Mr. Lockey those of Sims 
Reeve, Mr. Lawler those of Signor Belletti, and Mrs. 



; . i • ... , ... . , •;, Endersohn those of Miss Alleyne at the first performance. 

taken a good position m public estimation, and The band now comprised the best instrumentalisU in 
Which by generously holding forth encouragement I Europe, and they played with a spirit, consent, and energy, 
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never surpassed. Their brilliant style, in the performance 
of the overture, at once prepared the vast assembly for a 
rich treat, and they were not disappainted. 

After a few rehearsals, vocalists, chorus, and instru- 
mentalists, seemed to have caught the spirit of the music, 
and they produced all the fine effects intended by the 
author. During the evening the audience became more 
and niore excited. Applause followed every recit, airoso, 
solo, duet, quintett, or terzetto. An evident deBire was 
manifested to have several of the pieces encored, but 
owing to the length of the oratorio and the lateness of 
the hour, Mr. Benedict was constrained to limit them.— 
The oratorio since its production here had been consi- 
derably and very judiciously shortened; the following 
being the omissions: — the aria, sung by Herr Formes, 
"The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far," in 
the introduction, the arioso, " Run ye to and fro," and the 
aria, " Woe to Ariel," in the first part ; — the semi-chorus, 
recit, and chorus, commencing the second part ; the recit, 
arioso, and aria, commencing the third part. The chorus, 
" Lo, he comes in clouds descending, was, contrary to gene- 
ral expectation, retained, and perhaps never was given 
before in so splendid a style. In the first and second 
parts the chorusses went off well, and were very effective. 
At the close of the last chorus, the applause was general 
throughout the hall. Mr. Pierson was loudly called for, 
but he did not make his appearance. The success of his 
work was as great as he could desire. After passing two 
such ordeals as our Festival and Exeter Hall, it will be 
a vain effort for a clique of critics to write it down, because 
of certain alleged crudities perpetrated in an attempt to 
depart from the beaten path of musical composition. We 
feel more confidence than ever in repeating our former 
opinion, that Jerusalem has enough merit and vitality in it 
to live, and to place its author in the first rank of English 
composers. 

A morning contemporary thus speaks of the oratorio : — 
"Mr. Pierson's work, entitled Jerusalem, is a surprising 
composition. From the peculiar sacredness of its theme, 
we were not surprised to find no fewer than three prelates 
present at the performance. Mr. Benedict had, in a great 
measure, triumphed over the peculiar difficulties of the work 
— difficulties which actually produced many resignations in 
the band and chorus. The general result was highly satis- 
factory. The instrumental portions were most effective, 
especially that gorgeous piece the symphony describing 
the march of the Roman army on Jerusalem. We are 
aware that the author of this great work has prejudices 
and opposition of no ordinary kind to overcome, but we 
feel the strongest confidence that the sterling character of 
his production will sustain him amidst them all, and 
that we shall often have to record the future successful 
performances of the oratorio of Juerusalem." — Norfolk 
Chronicle. 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The twentieth annual general meeting of the society 
was held on the 6th. Mr. Harrison in the chair. We 
give a few extracts from the report : — 

The number of members and subscribers at the several quarterly 
periods of the year has been as follow : — 

At Lady Day ...... CIS 

,, Midsummer ...... 662 

„ Michaelmas ...... 658 

„ Christmas ...... 750 

The number of Concerts in last year was nineteen, a number 
which, with the exception of the Exhibition year, 1851, has never 
been exceeded, and has only twice, and at distant intervals, been 
equalled in any one year. Of these nineteen performances, twelve 
were Subscription Concerts, which is a larger number than was given 
in any of the five preceding years. The number of Subscription 
Concerts, as stated in tbe last Annual Report, has usually been ten. 

The following is an account of theTeceipts and expenses 
for the year : — 

Receipts, £6,252 4s. id.; Payments, £6,099 11>. 2d. ; Balance in 
hand, £152 12«. lid. 



By this it will be seen that, although not a large profit 
has been made, considering the extent of the outlay, a sum 
exceeding £150 has been added to the stock of the society. 

In reference to the subject of the testimonial intended to 
be presented to Mr. Bowley, the committee insert the 
following paragraph in their report : — 

This Committee have often had occasion to point out in their 
Reports the peculiar obligations under which the society lay to Mr. 
Bowley, and now that so large a proportion of the members, sub- 
scribers, assistants, stewards, and friends of the society have con- 
curred in adopting a series of resolutions expressive of similar 
sentiments, and of their desire to offer him a suitable Testimonial of 
their gratitude and esteem, the Committee would not do justice to 
their feelings, if they did not take this opportunity of testifying 
their hearty concurrence in the object proposed, and their sincere 
hope and anticipation that the result will be such as will reflect 
honour alike upon the society who bestows, and the individual who 
receives, so well merited a compliment. 

The Creation has been repeated by this society : Madame 
Clara Novello, Signor Gardoni, and Herr Formes, being 
the vocalists. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Correspond nt (Edinburgh) who writes about the 
faulty rhythm of the National Anthem, evinces ability 
in his analysis , but aefear his labour stands but a poor 
chance of being requited. Be would be glad to see an 
attempt made to supply the place of the old poem: we 
agree with our Correspondent as to its worthlessness, but 
if the finest poem ever written were to be wedded to the 
music, it would stand no chance of performance — such is 
the force of habit in these matters. Ottr limited space 
prevents the insertion of our Correspondent's letter. 

F. J. J. — The letter from this Correspondent is under 
consideration. 

E. G. — We advise our Correspondent to place the matter in 
the hands of a first-rate organ-builder, whose experience 
will aid him in his object much more than bringing the 
subject under discussion in any kind of publication. 



Brief Chronicle of the last Jttonth. 



Philharmonic Society. — The fourth concert was 
held on the 2nd, when Cherubini's MS. symphony in D, 
a MS. violoncello concerto by Molique, the Overture to 
Euryanthe, Beethoven's " Pastoral," and Mendelssohn's 
March in Athatie, were the principal orchestral features. 
Cherubini's symphony was originally written for this 
society ; and it has, by some means or other, presented 
itself to the notice of the directors this year — who, 
as we have before pointed out, are more energetic in their 
office than formerly: in this symphony, though it falls 
short of the grandeur of style and poetry of imagination 
which distinguish the works of Mozart and Beethoven, 
there is a fine perception of the wonderful uses for which 
the combination of sound may be employed, and an ex- 
ample of the glowing language of which music may be 
made the vehicle. The hand of a master is apparent in the 
treatment of all Cherubini's subjects — the instrumentation 
is well conceived and admirably balanced — nor is the very 
essence of the art, melody, either cast aside, or obliterated 
by a love of display in the production of scientific combi- 
nations or eccentric harmonies. We have no doubt that 
future opportunities will be afforded to the subscribers of 
hearing the work performed. The other novelty was a con- 
certo, by Molique, played with wonderful grace and ex- 
pression by Piatti, in which the chief characteristics of 
the composer were present — elegance of thought, and 
fluency of expression. The whole is in three movements, 
and fully adapted to the taste of an audience like that 
usually assembled at these concerts. Beethoven's con- 
certo in E flat was well played by Charles Halle. The 
concert, as a whole, may be justly characterized as both 



